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NOTES    ON    PRISONS, 


KENDAL  BOROUGH  JAIL.' 

This  small  prison  appeared  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  much  clean- 
liness and  order  •,  but  the  building  is  so  ill  arranged  that  the  male 
debtors  and  criminals  are  confined  all  together,  without  any  sepa- 
ration. This  indiscriminate  mixture  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
worst  consequences ;  of  which  the  magistrates  are  sensible,  and 
are  now  directing  fheir  attention  to  an  alteration  in  the  building,  by 
which  the  fault  may  be  corrected.  The  women's  side  of  the  pri- 
son is  much  more  commodious.  All  the  prisoners  have  the  advan- 
tage of  airy  yards  to  walk  in  :  they  are  seldom  chained :  they  are 
regularly  visited  by  a  clergyman,  and  by  a  medical  man  when  ne- 
cessary. The  jail  allowance  is  lamentably  insufficient — only  four- 
pence  per  day,  without  firing  or  clothing. 

Those  who  have  been  once  confined  in  this  jail  frequently  return 
to  it.  This  is  the  almost  certain  result  of  their  not  being  classified 
and  not  being  employed ; — the  punishment  of  one  offence  pre- 
pares them  for  the  commission  of  another. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  JAIL.^ 

The  ancient  part  of  Lancaster  Castle  consists  of  four  distinct 
towers.  These  towers,  with  a  great  mass  of  new  building,  form 
the  present  county  jail.  The  whole  is  four  hundred  and  nine  yards 
in  circumference.     The  county  court  and  offices  take  up  the  west 

\  Visited  ninth  month  20th,  in  company  with  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 
*  Visited  iiintti  month  20th,  in  company  witii  John  Ford,of  Yealand,  and 
Joseph  Dock  ray  of  Lancaster. 
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front  ;  the  remainder  of  the  buildhig  is  used  wholly  as  a  prison. 
You  enter  through  the  Gateway  Tower,  which  is  ancient  and  very 
beautiful,  into  a  large  court  occupied  by  the  debtors,  and  contain- 
ing about  an  acre  of  ground.  The  north  side  of  the  castle  is  allot- 
ted to  male  criminals,  and  consists  of  seven  day-rooms,  with  sleep- 
ing-cells ;  and  six  yards  converging  to  a  point,  at  which  is  placed 
a  small  octagon  tower  of  three  stories.  This  tower  is  occupied  by 
the  turnkeys,  and  commands  a  complete  view  over  the*  several  yards. 
In  every  yard  is  a  reservoir  of  water,  supplied  from  an  engine-pump, 
which  is  worked  by  the  prisoners.  The  yards  are  paved  with  flag- 
stones, and  the  day-rooms  and  sleeping-cells  are  all  of  hewn  stone 
and  fire-proof.  The  female  prisoners  are  kept  completely  apart 
from  the  men,  being  confined  on  the  south  side  of  the  prison. 
They  are  at  present  crowded  into  a  very  contracted  space,  and  with- 
out any  distinction  of  classes,  but  new  buildings  are  about  to  be 
erected  for  them,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  inspection,  classification,  and  labor, — the  three  great  es- 
sentials for  a  good  prison. 

On  the  eastern  side  is  the  jailer's  house,  which  commands  a 
general  view  over  the  interior  of  the  prison. 

The  prison  is  kept  in  a  condition  of  remarkable  cleanliness ;  the 
sleeping-cells  are  well  aired,  the  bedding  is  good,  and  no  pains  are 
spared  to  secure  the  health  of  those,  who  are  confined  here.  It 
was  intended  that  one  only  should  sleep  in  each*cell  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  who  are  now  crowded  into  the  jail,  renders  this 
excellent  arrangement  wholly  impossible. 

Their  food  is  bread,  gruel,  and  potatoes.  Those  who  behave 
well  have  also  a  weekly  mess  of  broth  with  beef  in  it. 

They  are  all  well  clothed,  and  the  tried  prisoners  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  untried,  by  dresses  of  a  different  color. 

We  saw  not  a  chain  in  the  prison.  Fetters  are  never  used  in  it, 
except  for  the  refractory,  and  in  extreme  cases. 

There  is  hi  this  prison  an  excellent  infirmary,  regularly  attended  j 
also  a  convenient  chapel,  in  which  service  is  performed  four  times 
weekly,  and  in  which  the  audience  is  properly  classed,  the  women 
being  separated  from  the  men  by  a  screen  across  the  room. 

The  chaplains  have  under  their  care  a  library  of  religious  books 
for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.  No  means  appear  at  present  to  be 
adopted  for  the  instruction  of  those  amongst  them,  who  are  un- 
able to  read. 

No  escape  has  taken  place  from  this  prison  for  many  years  but ; 
this  is  owing  rather  to  the  kindness  as  well  as  vigilance  of  the  go- 
vernor, than  to  the  security  of  the  building. 

Lancaster  Castle  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  not  only  of  a 
county  jail,  but  of  a  house  of  correction.     It  contains  two  classes 
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of  prisoners  ;  first,  the  untried,  and  those  sentenced  to  death  or 
transportation  ;  and  secondly,  confiners, — persons  sent  hither  for 
terms  of  imprisonment  and  labor.  The  former  of  these  classes 
is  idle  ;  the  latter  is  employed.  The  number  of  the  latter  was 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  about  one  hundred,  whom  we  found  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  work-rooms,  and  busily  occupied,  Under  the 
care  of  three  inspectors,  in  weaving,  winding,  shoe- making,  tailor- 
ing, &c.  All  the  clothing  used  in  the  prison  is  manufactured  by 
these  Ci)nfiners,  who  are  allowed  one- third  of  their  earnings  for 
their  own  use.  Of  this  third,  they  have  three-fourths  weekly,  and 
one  fourth  when  they  leave  the  prison  5  an  arrangement  which 
might  with  great  propriety  be  exactly  reversed.  It  appears  by  a 
statement  received  from  Thomas  Higgin,  the  governor,  that,  of 
those  prisoners  who  pass  their  trme  in  idleness,  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion come  back  again  after  being  discharged,  than  of  those  who 
are  employed.  The  fact  is  very  important,  and  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation.  In  the  one  case,  the  prisoners  have  constantly  before 
them  an  useful  and  innocent  object  ofattention:  — in  the  other,  they 
have  nothing  to  dwell  upon,  but  their  own  corrupt  imaginations. 
In  the  one  case,  they  probably  become  better ;  in  the  other,  they 
certainly  grow  worse  :- in  the  one  gase,  therefore,  the  commis- 
sion of  new  crimes  may  be  prevented  ^  in  the  other,  it  must  be 
promoted-  ^ 

The  employment  of  all  the  prisoners  in  this  jail  is,  indeed,  art 
object  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that, 
w^ere  the  present  day-rooms,  in  the  seven  compartments  already 
describt  d,  raised,  and  converted  into  work-shops,  and  new  day- 
rooms  built,  adjoining  to  the  octagon  tower  occupied  by  the  turn- 
keys, the  interior  of  the  new  rooms  might  be  placed  under  inspec- 
tion, and  the  system  of  labor  materially  facilitated.  The  great  dif-* 
ficulty,  however,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice  prevailing 
amongst  the  magistrates,  of  sending  persons  for  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment and  labor  to  Lancaster  Castle,  instead  of  to  the  separate  and 
more  regular  houses  of  correction.  In  order  to  accorrimodate  this 
class  of  prisoners,  those  who  properly  belong  to  the  county  jail  are 
very  much  crowded,  and  neither  classification  nor  employment  can 
be  effectually  introduced  among  them. 

Were  this  difficulty  removed,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  the  number 
of  prisoners  would  be  materially  lessened;  and  the  most  reasona- 
ble hopes  might  be  entertained,  both  from  the  enlightened  views 
of  the  governor,  and  from  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  prison,  that 
this  Castle  would  become,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  house  of  refor- 
mation. 
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PRESTON  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION.V 

This  extensive  prison  belongs  to  the  county  of  Lancashire  ;  and 
contained,  at  the  date  of  our  visits  one  hundred  and  fifty  male,  and 
eighty  female  prisoners.  The  governor,  W.  Liddell,  who  had  oc- 
cupied his  post  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1817,  has  met 
with  great  success  in  two  respects.  He  has,  by  his  kindness,  gain- 
ed the  hearts  of  his  prisoners,  of  which  we  observed  some  very  in- 
teresting instances  :  and  he  has  contrived  to  provide  them  all 
with  full  employment.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  governs  with 
comfort  to  them,  and  facility  to  himself. 

Abour  one  thousand  persons  are  computed  to  pass  through  this 
house  of  correction  in  the  course  of  the  year  :  and  many  of  them 
learn  in  it,  those  habits  of  industry,  and  that  knowledge  of  a  trade, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  respectably  to  maintain  their  families, 
when  they  leave  it« 

When  the  term  of  imprisonment,  to  which  any  persons  com-- 
mitted  to  this  bridewell  are  sentenced,  is  one  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, they  are  taught,  on  their  first  entry  into  the  prison,  to  weave 
cotton,  and  they  soon  become  proficients  in  the  art ;  for  it  appears 
that  at  the  end  of  one  month  they  are  generally  able  to  earn  the 
whole  amount  expended  for  their  food*  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  committed  for  short  periods,  aged  people,  women  with 
children  at  the  breast,  and  vagrants,  are  employed  in  picking  and 
cleaning  cotton, — an  occupation  not  nearly  so  productive  of  profit, 
but  equally  eiFectual  in  preventing  that  total  and  destructive  idle- 
ness, to  which,  even  in  our  better  jails,  these  classes  of  prisoners 
are  almost  always  exposed.  With  the  exception  of  invalids  ^^  there 
*was  noti  ^t  this  time^  one  idle  hand  in  the  prison^ 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  one-fourth  of  their  earnings  ;  no  part 
of  which,  whilst  they  continue  in  confinement,  is  allowed  to  be 
given  them  in  money  ;  but  if  they  stand  in  actual  need  of  any  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  which  aie  not  allowed  by  the  prison,  these  arti- 
cles are  purchased  for  them  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  the  cost  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  paid  to  the  prisoners  when  they  are  dis- 
charged. It  is  no  unusual  case  for  an  individual,  on  quitting  the 
prison,  to  receive  as  much  as  four,  five,  or  six  pounds  sterling. 

Still  further  to  encourage  the  habits  of  industry  amongst  these 
unfortunate  persons,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  governor  to  offer  pre- 
miums for  good  conduct  and  extra  work.  These  premiums  mostly 
consist  of  a  little  additional  food  ;  and,  however  small,  are  found 
to  produce  a  very  material  effect.  One  man  was  poinded  out  to  us, 
who,  though  at  one  time  distinguished  for  idje  h;abits,  contracted 

"  Visited  ninth  iTionth  31st,  in  company  wit!)  I^ogerCarus  Wilson, vicar  of 
the  town. 
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to  behave  well,  and  work  industriously,  for  two  months,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  at  the  end  of  that  period  two  extra  loaves  of 
bread.  He  kept  to  his  agreement ;  and  was,  when  we  saw  him, 
under  a  similar  contract  for  two  months  more.  I  have  since  learn- 
ed, that  he  continues  the  same  system  :  —  ere  long,  his  habits  of  vir- 
tue and  industry  will,  in  all  probability,  be  fixed. 

The  prisoners  work  ten  hours  daily  in  summer,  and  six  liours 
in  winter  \  certain  intervals  being  allowed  in  the  course  of  the 
day  for  meals  and  recreation.  The  whole  manufactory  is  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  four  inspectors. 

We  were  introduced,  successively,  to  several  yards  of  various 
sizes,  round  which  are  built  a  great  number  of  small  workshops, 
every  workshop  containing,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  prisoner. 
The  felons,  and  those  who  have  committed  only  misdemeanors, 
jire  confined  in  distinct  parts  of  the  prison.  Amongst  the  women 
(who  are  entirely  separated  from  the  men)  no  classification  is 
attempted.  They  work  in  companies,  which  are  severally  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  of  their  own  number,  who  is  elected 
monitress.  The  females  were  engaged  chiefly  in  picking  cotton. 
These  poor  women  evinced  much  feeling.  They  were  evidently 
softened  and  improved  by  the  kindness  which  they  here  experien- 
ced, and  to  which  they  bore  an  ample  testimony :  they  also 
manifested  the  most  lively  pleasure,  when  we  threw  out  the  idea 
of  their  being  visited,  like  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate,  by  a 
Committee  of  Ladies. 

The  sleeping-cells  in  this  bridewell  are  ranged  on  one  side  of 
long  corridors,  which  are  open  on  the  other  to  the  external  air. 
Thus,  these  cells  are  very  airy.  We  found  them  provided  with 
good  bedding,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  prison,  in  a  condition  of 
much  cleanliness.  We  were  sorry  to  understand  that  two  persons 
sleep  in  every  cell, — a  most  undesirable  arrangement,  arising,  as 
usual,  from  the  want  of  more  room.  The  infirmary  consists  of 
four  apartments, — a  sick  and  a  convalescent  room  for  the  men, 
and  the  same  for  the  women,  — and  is  regularly  attended  by  an 
apothecary. 

It  is  necessary  that  prisoners,  who  work  hard,  should  be  well 
fed.  This  is  the  case  with  those  at  Preston.  Every  individual 
has  twenty  ounces  of  good  bread  daily,  besides  a  quart  of  gruel 
for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  supper ;  and  for  dinner  a  quart  of 
soup,  which  on  certain  days  of  the  week  is  exchanged  for  a 
moderate  allowance  of  boiled  beef  and  potatoes,  or  of  cheese. 
These  prisoners  are  also  properly  clothed, ,  when  they  continue 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  house.— They  are  bathed  occasion- 
ally, and  their  linen  is  changed  weekly.^  No  irons  are  used  here, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  this  house  of 
correction,  which  clearly  evince  the  excellence  of  that  system,  on 
which  it  is  conducted.  The  first  is,  that  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners  save  the  county  a  very  considerable  expense ;  for  they 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  sum  disbursed  for  the  prison. 

The  disbursements  for  twelve  months,  ending  in  October,  1818, 
amounted  to  2,684/.  45.  lOrf. ; — the  earnings,  during  the  same 
period,  to  1,495/.  i3s.  lOd. 

It  appears,  by  another  statement,  that  the  whole  cost  of  food 
consumed  in  the  prison,  is  defrayed,  within  a  small  trifle,  by  these 
earnings. 

The   cost  of  food,  for  the  half-year  ending 

Oct.  21st,  1818,  was  -  -         946/.  195.  5d. 

The  amount  of  earnings,  for  the  same  period,  940/.  125.  10 J. 
The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  small  number  of 
re-commitments.  Of  the  felons  who  are  committed  to  this  prison, 
only  four  per  cent,  return  to  it.  Of  the  misdemeanants,  those 
who  are  re-committed  are  somewhat  more  numerous;  but,  on 
putting  the  two  classes  together,  the  average  of  returns  upon  the 
whole  number  is  not  considered  to  exceed  Jive  ift  the  hundred. 
This  fact  affords  a  substantial  proof,  that  the  management,  which 
is  adopted  in  this  house  of  correction,  and  which  is  attended  by 
an  unusual  degree  of  comfort  to  the  prisoners,  has  no  tendency  to 
bring  them  back  again  to  prison :  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
weans  them  from  those  vicious  and  indolent  habits,  which  are  the 
real  source  of  crime. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  our  journey  visited  no  pri- 
son, which  appeared  to  us  to  be  so  much  a  house  of  reformation, 
as  the  bridewell  at  Preston.  More  completely,  however,  to  effect 
that  great  object,  one  thing  seems  wanting ; — namely,  more 
religious  care  and  instruction. 

The  prisoners  meet  for  divine  worship  only  once  in  the  week  ; 
and  there  is  no  school  in  the  prison.  The  constant  superintendence 
which  might  be  exercised  over  them,  and  especially  over  the 
women,  by  a  committee  of  diligent  and  benevolent  visitors,  would, 
probably,  produce  the  happiest  effects,  in  leading  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  a  course  of  evil  to  one  of  virtue  and 
religion. 

LIVERPOOL  JAIL.« 

The  jail  at  Liverpool  is  very  extensive,  and  was  originally  built 

*  Visited  ninth  month  23(1,  in  company  with  Edward  Falkner,  Esq., 
John  Moss,  Esq.,  and  James  Ilamer,  clerk,  who  are  all  magistrates  of  the 
county,  bcbides  other  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
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for  the  use  of  the  borough.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France,  it  was  hired  by  Government,  as  a  depot  for  French  pri- 
soners, and  continued  to  be  so  occupied  until  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
About  eight  years  ago  it  was  again  opened  as  a  borough  jail ;  but 
in  the  summer  of  1817  one  half  of  it  was  let  to  the  county,  as  a 
house  of  correction.  The  prison  may  therefore  now  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  departments  :  the  one,  the  county  house  of 
correction  ;  the  other,  the  jail  for  Liverpool.  Both  are  under  the 
care  of  the  same  governor;  an  individual  truly  zealous  to  promote, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  well-being  of  his  prisoners. 
This  prison  was  built  upon  the  plan  recommended  by  Howard ; 
and  consists  of  the  governor's  house,  and  six  other  distinct  and 
uniform  buildings,  diverging  from  that  house  as  from  a  centre. 
In  each  of  these  six  compartments  there  is  the  usual  provision  of 
day-rooms,  sleeping-cells,  and  airing-grounds. 

The  sleeping-cells  are  too  much  crowded.  In  some  of  them, 
indeed,  the  prisoners  sleep  singly  ;  but  others  are  fitted  up  with 
barrack-bedsteads,  which  extend  from  wall  to  wall,  and  accom- 
modate three  persons.  A  straw  mattress,  a  blanket,  and  two 
rugs  are  allowed  for  each  bed. 

There  are  in  this  prison  a  good  infirmary  and  a  commodious 
chapel,  and  both  medical  and  clerical  attendance  is  regularly 
given. 

The  diet  of  the  prisoners  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  house  of 
correction  at  Preston ;  bread  and  gruel  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
and  for  dinner  broth,  and  occasionally  a  small  portion  of  beef  with 
potatoes.  A  jail  dress  is  allowed,  and  pains  are  taken  to  ensure 
the  cleanliness  both  of  the  prison  and  its  inmates. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  magistrates  for  the  im- 
proveme  nt  of  that  part  of  the  prison,  which  is  a  house  of  correc- 
tion for  the  county ;  and  these  efforts  have  been  directed  chiefly 
to  the  two  great  points  of  instruction  and  employment.  To 
promote  the  former  of  these  objects.  Dr.  Bell's  system  has  been 
adopted. — A  school-master  attends  the  prison  twice  in  the  week, 
and  the  prisoners  read  the  Scriptures  every  morning  in  classes. 
Each  class  is  under  the  care  of  a  monitor  selected  from  amongst 
themselves.  With  regard  to  employment,  notwithstanding  the 
unaccommodating  nature  of  the  building,  much  has  already  been 
effected.  Several  workshops  have  been  erected,  and  fitted  up 
with  looms.  The  women  are  occupied  in  picking  cotton,  wash- 
ing or  mending ;  the  boys  in  winding  cotton  ;  the  men  in  weaving, 
carpentering,  shoe-making,  &c.  Every  prisoner  is  encouraged  to 
pursue  the  handicraft  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;  and 
sharp  tools,  when  necessary,  are  suffered  to  be  used,  without  any 
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■evil  results.  When  prisoners  are  treated  with  kindness  and  closely 
occupied,  such  instruments  will  seldom  be  found  dangerous.  The 
prisoners  here  are  allowed  one-fourth  of  their  earnings,  half 
of  which  proportion  is  paid  to  them  weekly,  and  half  laid  up  for 
them  against  the  period  of  their  discharge.  The  efforts  which  I 
have  now  described  have  produced  very  encouraging  consequences; 
a  great  improvement  has  already  taken  place  in  the  prisoners;  and 
the  governor  assured  us,  that  the  management  of  them  does  not 
n(m>  entail  upon  him  half  the  trouble^  which  it  did  before  they  were 
employed. 

In  the  Borough  jail,  the  old  system  of  prison  discipline  is  pur- 
sued without  alteration  or  amendment.  The  prisoners  are  indeed 
tolerably  well  classified,  the  women  being  separated  from  the 
men,  the  tried  from  the  untried,  the  misdemeanants  from  the 
felons  ;  but  all  of  them,  with  but  little  exception,  are  in  a  state 
of  complete  idleness ;  nor  has  any  plan  been  adopted  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant. 

It  is  singular  that  two  opposite  systems  should  be  thus  pursued 
under  the  same  superintendence  and  in  absolute  contact  with 
each  other. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  there  are  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a  legal  question  between  the  borough  and  the  county, 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  employment  of  prisoners  in 
this  jail.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  obstruction  will  soon 
be  removed,  and  that  the  governor  will  be  encouraged  to  in- 
troduce into  the  jail,  those  plans  which  have  been  found  to  pro- 
duce so  excellent  an  effect  in  the  house  of  correction. 

During  our  stay  at  Liverpool  the  magistrates  kindly  permitted 
us  to  form  a  Committee  of  Ladies,  who  are  now  engaged  in 
visiting  and  superintending  the  numerous  females  in  this  large 
prison.  It  was  highly  interesting  to  observe  how  much  these 
unhappy  women  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  being  thus  watched 
and  protected  ;  and  with  what  ready  eagerness  they  gave  their 
voices  in  favor  of  all  the  regulations  proposed  to  them  by  the 
Committee.  I  have  since  heard  that  the  alteration  for  the  better, 
which  has  already  taken  place  amongst  them,  is  very  conspicuous. 

A  new  county  house  of  correction  is  about  to  be  erected,  on  an 
excellent  site,  within  two  miles  of  Liverpool.  The  assiduity  and 
liberality  of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  we  were  introduced,  afford 
fair  ground  for  the  expectation,  that  great  good  will  result  from 
this  important  undertaking. 

MANCHESTER.    THE  NEW  BAILEY.' 

The  original  prison  consists  of  four  wings  or  departments,  which 

'  Visited  ninth  month  26th,  1818^  in  company  with  one  of  the  magis- 
trates and  David  Dockray  of  Manchester. 
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diverge  from  a  central  octagonal  building,  and  correspond  with 
four  of  its  sides.  The  central  building  contains  rooms  formerly 
occupied  by  the  governor,  an  hospital,  a  chapel,  and  a  turnkey's 
office,  which  commands  a  view  over  the  airing-grounds  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  four  wings.  These  wings  are  three  sto- 
ries high,  and  severally  consist  of  day-rooms,  and  three  double 
rows  of  well-ventilated  sleeping-cells.  There  are  also  detached 
buildings,  which  contain  fourteen  solitary  cells  and  fifty-seven 
workshops. 

The  prison  now  described  having  been  found  wholly  insufficient 
to  contain  tiie  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  it,  another  has 
lately  been  erected  within  the  same  inclosure  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale.  This  new  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  se- 
micircle, the  area  of  which  is  divided  into  nine  yards  ;  every  yard 
being  provided  with  a  privy,  and  a  pump  for  supplying  the  pri- 
soners with  water.  The  ground-floor  of  the  prison  contains  nine 
day-rooms  corresponding  with  the  yards  \  and  with  every  day-room 
are  connected  a  separate  staircase  and  a  range  of  convenient  sleep- 
ing-cells. Behind  the  main  building  is  placed  a  corresponding 
crescent,  which  contains  ninety  workshops.  The  several  classes 
of  prisoners  pass  to  and  from  their  respective  workshops  and 
sleeping-cells,  without  having  the  opportunity  of  any  intercourse 
or  intermixture  one  with  another.  At  one  end  of  the  semicircu- 
lar prison  are  placed  two  hospitals  for  males  and  females  respec- 
tively ;  and  at  the  other  are  convenient  offices  for  cooking,  wash- 
ing, &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  semicircle  is  a  turnkey's 
lodge,  through  which  are  the  entrances  into  the  nine  divisions  of 
the  prison,  and  near  it  is  a  round  tower.  In  the  upper  story  of 
this  tower  is  the  governor's  office,  from  which  he  has  complete 
inspection  over  the  yards  ;  and  on  the  ground-floor  an  excellent 
chapel,  arranged  so  as  to  preserve  during  the  time  of  worship  the 
same  classification,  as  is  adopted  in  the  prison. 

A  boundary  wall  twenty-seven  feet  high  surrounds  both  the 
new  and  old  prison  \  and  incloses  an  area  of  25,400  square 
yards. 

In  the  old  prison  are  confined  the  females,  who  appeared  very 
much  crowded  together,  and  some  of  the  male  misdemeanants. 
The  new  buildings  are  appropriated  entirely  to  male  prisoners. 

The  tried  women  are  not  separated  from  the  untried,  the  only 
division  of  these  females  being  that  of  misdemeanants  from  felons. 
Amongst  the  men,  the  classification  is  much  more  complete  ; 
for,  the  misdemeanants  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  the 
felons  into  six.     These  classes  are  as  follow  : 
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MISDEMEANANTS. 

1.  Those  under  convictions  of  courts,  and  also  summary  con- 
victions of  magistrates. 

2.  Those  committed  for  disobeying  orders  in  bastardy. 

3.  Those  for  trial,  or  committed  for  want  of  sureties. 

FELONS. 

1.  The  untried  of  unknown  character. 

2.  The  untried,  who  have  been  in  the  prison  before,  or  who 
have  a  notoriously  bad  character. 

3.  Convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  less  than  six 
months. 

4.  Convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  and  less 
than  twelve  months. 

5.  Convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months. 

6.  Convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  eighteen  months 
and  upwards. 

There  is  no  separation  between  adults  and  juvenile  offenders. 
Monitors  are  selected  from  the  most  orderly  and  confidential  pri- 
soners to  superintend  the  several  classes. 

The  sleeping  cells  in  this  prison,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  in  number,  were  intended  every  one  for  an  individual ;  but 
JiS  the  average  number  of  prisoners  is  not  now  less  than  Jive  hun» 
dredy  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  adhere  to  so  desirable  an  arrange- 
ment. A  straw  mattress,  a  rug,  and  two  blankets  are  allowed 
for  every  bed . 

The  prisoners  are  supplied  with  firing,  and  the  felons  and  con- 
victs have  a  jail  dress.  Their  food  is  as  follows  :  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  bread  daily ;  for  breakfast  a  quart  of  oatmeal  gruel  ;  the 
same  for  supper  ;  for  dinner  (on  three  days)  half  a  pound  of  beef 
and  one  pound  of  potatoes  ;  on  three  other  days,  a  quart  of 
pease  soup  ;  and  on  the  remaining  day,  a  quart  of  broth  or  stew. 
This  allowance  of  food  appears  more  than  sufficiently  plentiful 
for  those  prisoners  who  are  unemployed.  The  governor  how- 
ever considers  that  it  prevents  disease ;  an  opinion  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  only  one  instance  in  the 
prison  of  infectious  fever  during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  and 
this  intance  was  occasioned  by  the  admission  of  an  infected  pri- 
soner. This  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  prison 
has  on  certain  occasions  been  crowded  to  excess.  Before  the  new 
buildings  were  erected,  752  persons  "were  at  one  period  coiifinedin 
150  cellsy  those  cells  being  severally  intended  only  for  one  inmate  ! 

The  good  health,  which  has  prevailed  so  constantly  in  the  New 
Bailey,  may  however  be  attributed,    not  only  to  the  excellence 
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and  quantity  of  the  food,   but  also  to  good  ventilation,  frequent 
white-washing,  and  great  cleanliness. 

No  irons  are  used  in  this  jail,  except  in  cases  of  refractory  con* 
duct.  The  prison  is  properly  supplied  with  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments ;  but  no  means  are  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  prisoners  are  assembled  for  divine  worship  only 
once  in  the  week.  Here  is  a  great  deficiency  in  a  very  essential 
point. 

The  work-rooms  are  fitted  up  with  looms,  weaving  being  the 
principal  occupation  of  those  prisoners  who  are  employed.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  about  three-fifths  of  them  were  engaged  iii 
work,  and  two-fifths  idle.  By  a  later  account,  however,  I  find 
that  the  proportion  of  employed  prisoners  is  somewhat  increased. 
They  are  allowed,  on  their  discharge  from  prison,  a  sixth  part  of 
their  earnings.  Untried  prisoners  are  employed  as  well  as  con- 
victs. We  observed  a  very  considerable  space  within  these  pre- 
mises as  yet  unoccupied  by  buildings  -,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, that  so  many  new  work  rooms  may  soon  be  erected  as 
will  enable  the  governor  to  employ  all  his  prisoners.  This  pri* 
son  has  great  capacities  ;  were  all  its  inmates  employed,  and  had 
they  the  advantage  of  more  constant  religious  care  and  morejre^ 
qiient  instruction^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  produce 
effects  which  would  every  year  render  it  less  and  less  necessary 
to  the  public.  At  present,  it  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by  the  num- 
ber of  recommitments, 'a;A/cA /brm  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
commttmentSy '  that  the  New  Bailey  cannot  be  numbered  amongst 
the  h(  uses  of  reform.  The  corruption  of  morals,  which  prevails 
in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  is  indeed  very  terrible.  The 
district  for  which  the  New  Bailey  serves  as  a  prison  is  said  to  con- 
tain 2.50jOOO  inhabitants  ;  and  I  ani  informed  by  the  governor, 
that  no  less  than  2,500  offenders  of  various  descriptions,  that  is, 
one  hunaredth  part  of  the  whole  population ^  pass  through  this 
jail  in  the  course  of  the  year  5  and  of  these  about  one-third  ar^ 
felons. 

This  alarming  extent  of  criminality  may  be  in  great  measure 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  manufacture  of  the  district  is  chiefly 
conducted  in  numerous  large  factories,  in  which  are  employed 
vast  numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes.  This  injurious  system, 
which  gathers  into  close  association  great  multitudes  of  untaught 

'  The  circumstances  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  with  respect  to  trade, 
population,  &c.,  are  very  similar.  In  the  jail  at  Manchester  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  prisoners  are  enjployed,  and  nearly  one-third  of  those  once 
committed  come  back  again.  In  that  at  Glasgow  all  the  prisoners  arf 
idle,  and  tzvo-thirds  are  re-committed. 
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and  often  disorderly  persons,  is  uniformly  found  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  misery  and  crime. 


SHEFFIELD. ' 

We  inspected  two  prisons  in  this  populous  town.  One  of 
them  is  for  debtors  only,  and  was  formerly  a  merchant's  ware- 
house It  contains  a  good  court-yard  and  a  number  of  con- 
venient apartments,  and  it  appears  on  the  whole  well  suited  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 

There  is,  however,  in  its  arrangements  one  important  fault  j 
namely,  that  there  is  no  separation  during  the  day  between  the  men 
^nd  the  Women  debtors. 

The  other  prison  is  a  lock-up-house  under  the  Town  Hall, 
consisting  of  a  small  court,  in  which,  on  account  of  its  insecurity, 
the  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  take  exercise,  and  four  cells  mea- 
suring respectively  ten  feet  square.  These  cells  are  fitted  up 
with  raised  platforms,  on  which  is  placed  the  bedding,  that  is, 
some  straw  and  two  rugs  in  each  cell ;  they  are  tolerably  ventilat- 
ed, and  warmed  by  flues,  but  were,  when  we  saw  them,  in  a  state 
of  very  great  filth. 

Persons  are  locked  up  in  this  little  prison  immediately  on  being 
taken  up,  and  as  the  sittings  of  the  magistrates  are  sometimes  de- 
ferred, frequently  continue  here  for  several  days  before  their  dis- 
charge or  committal  to  York  or  Wakefield.  Such  persons,  it  may 
be  remembered,  are  very  often  innocent  of  the  offences  im^iuted  to 
them.  Whether  innocent  or  guilty,  they  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  more  comfortable  and  cleanly  lodging.  For  this  purpose, 
their  cells  should  be  carefully  kept  in  a  state  of  neatness,  and  pro- 
vided with  proper  bedding.  The  court-yard  also  might,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  be  rendered  so  secure,  as  to  afford  to  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  the  opportunity  of  air  and  exercise. 

WAKEFIELD.  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  FOR  THE 
WEST  RIDING  OF  YORICSHIRE.^ 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  very  populous.  That  it  increas- 
ingly abounds  in  crime,  a  melancholy  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
following  statement  of  committals  to  this  house  of  correction: 

visited  niath  month  2rth,  1818.         ^  Visited  ninth  month  28th,  1818. 
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Number    committed. 


1810 

- 

406  males 

- 

93  females 

« 

499 

1811 

- 

482 

- 

« 

161 

« 

643 

1812 

- 

597 

- 

- 

221 

. 

818 

1813 

. 

747 

- 

- 

198 

. 

945 

1815 

- 

639 

- 

- 

158 

_ 

797 

1816 

- 

1047 

- 

- 

263 

. 

1310 

1817 

- 

1602 

« 

- 

278 

« 

1880 

J  818  to  Nov. 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1777 

We  were  informed  by  the  governor,  a  man  of  much  observation 
as  vi^ell  as  humanity,  that  the  alarming  increase  of  committals, 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  is  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  vast  number  of  discarded  soldiers  and 
sailors  — persons,  who  often  find  it  extremely  4ifficult  to  procure 
any  respectable  maintenance  in  life. 

To  whatever  cause  however  this  increase  may  be  attributed,  it 
accounts  for  the  disorder  which  prevails  in  the  house  of  correction. 
That  prison  was  built  to  accommodate  only  110  prisoners  •,  but  the 
number  of  those  now  confined  in  it  frequently  amounts  to  300. 
The  unhappy  consequence  is,  that  the  day-rooms,  sleeping-cells, 
and  work  rooms  are  all  so  much  crowded,  that  evil  association  pre- 
vails over  all  impediments,  and  the  system  of  labor  is  greatly  dis- 
organised. The  day-rooms  are  on  the  ground-floor,  the  sleeping 
cells  mostly  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  and  the  work- 
rooms on  the  outside  of  an  extensive  corridor  or  gallery  built  round 
the  garden  behind  the  prison. 

We  observed  but  three  day-rooms.  One  of  them,  which  mea- 
sures twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty,  is  allotted  to  those  prisoners 
who  are  committed  for  a  single  month.  Of  the  other  two,  both 
of  which  are  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty-two,  one  is  occupied  by 
felons,  the  other  by  misdemeanants — ^in  both  cases  the  tried  and 
untried  together. 

The  sleeping-cells  are  well  constructed  and  airy ;  and  the  bed- 
ding allowed  the  prisoners  sufficient.  On  their  entry  into  the  pri- 
son the  prisoners  are  well  washed,  and  clothed  in  the  jail  dress, 
tlie  dress  appointed  for  each  class  being  distinguished  by  some  par- 
ticular badge.  No  irons  are  used  here,  except  in  case  of  refractory 
conduct.  The  prisoners  are  well  fed  on  porridge,  broth  and  bread, 
and  beef  and  cheese  occasionally.  They  have  the  use  of  a  com- 
modious infirmary,  and  are  collected  for  divine  worship  twice  every 
week. 

The  whole  prison  appeared  very  cleanly. 

Weaving  and  dressing  wool  are  the  principal  employments  pro- 
vided in  this  house  of  correction.  From  the  earnings  of  every  in- 
dividual three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  is  deducted,  and  of 
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the  remaining  sum,  half  only  is  allotted  to  the  prisoner.  His  gains 
therefore  are  always  very  small,  and  often  nothing  ;  and  thus  he  is 
left  without  that  stimulus  to  industry,  which  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  system  of  labor. 

The  workshops  were  intended  every  one  for  a  single  prisoner  ; 
but  the  increased  number  of  commitments  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  three  or  four  men  should  work  in  company.  The  effect 
of  this  circumstance  is,  that  no  individual  amongst  them  has  full 
employment,  and  that  their  hours  of  professed  labor  afford  them 
an  easy  opportunity  of  corrupting  one  another.  This  however  is 
the  case,  in  a  much  more  terrible  degree,  with  their  hours  of  lei- 
sure and  recreation.  At  four  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  winter,  and  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  summer,  the  bell  rings  as  a  signal  that  work  is  to 
be  suspended.  The  prisoners  are  then  ushered  into  their  day- 
rooms,  in  which  they  continue  uninspected  and  unemployed  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  winter  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer,  at  which 
hours  they  are  locked  up  in  their  sleeping-cells.  This  period,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  sabbath-day,  is  devoted  to  noise, 
jollity,  and  mischief.  We  were  introduced  to  the  felons'  day- 
room  during  these  evening  hours  of  riot  and  confusion.  It  was 
crowded  to  excess  :  and  never  have  we  seen  a  company  of  prison- 
ers more  marked  by  the  appearance  of  turbulence  and  despe- 
ration. 

Much  might  probably  be  done  for  the  reformation  even  of  these 
offenders,  if  they  were  divided  into  smaller  companies,  fully  em- 
ployed, and  visited  daily  by  a  few  religious  individuals,  who  might 
induce  them  to  devote  some  of  these  dangerous  hours  of  recre- 
ation, to  useful  instruction,  and  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

One  thing  is  very  evident, — that  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils 
which  prevail  in  this  prison,  additional  day-rooms,  sleeping-cells, 
and  workshops  are  indispensably  necessary.  I  am  glad  it  is  in  my 
power  to  report,  that  there  is  a  great  probability  of  their  being  pro- 
vided. 

No  women  are  now  confined  in  this  prison.  A  separate  house, 
distant  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  jail,  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  females. 

The  accommodations  of  this  house  are  by  no  means  adequate ; 
for  the  day-rooms  are  too  small,  and  the  women  are  obliged  to 
«leep  in  large  companies,  though  only  one  in  a  bed. 

These  females  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  house  of  correction, 
and  are  clothed  and  fed  accordingly. 

Many  of  them  are  employed  in  making  and  repairing  the  linen 
used  in  the  two  prisons.  Important  benefit  would  result  to  those 
poor  women  from  the  superintendence  of  a  matron,  and  of  a  visit- 
ing Committee  of  Ladies.     At  present  they  are  greatly  in  need  of 
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more  cohstant  and  more  efFectual  religious  care.  They  are  col- 
lected for  worship  once  in  a  week  only,  and  that  generally  on  a  week 
day ;  and  no  measures  whatever  appear  to  be  adopted  amongst 
them  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant.  This  remark  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  male  prisoners. 

About  five  years  ago,  three  young  men  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  were  committed  for  one  month  to  the  house  of  correction 
at  Wakefield,  for  refusing,  on  a  conscientious  principle,  to  serve 
in  the  Local  Militia,  or  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  on  them  for  not 
serving.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince  the  necessity  of  good 
discipline  and  careful  classification  in  prisons,  than  the  fact,  that 
virtuous  and  honorable  persons  are  liable,  under  any  penal  law,  to 
be  confined  in  them.  Here  were  three  young  men  brought  up  in 
the  habits  of  virtue  and  taught  to  act  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
but  possibly  not  yet  fully  confirmed  in  their  principles,  exposed  for 
a  whole  month  to  an  association  of  the  most  lawless  and  contami- 
nating kind.  This  was  a  grievance  which  could  not  but  occasion 
them  acute  and  painful  suffering.  But  suffering  was  not  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  for  them.  They  might  have  yielded  to 
the  noxious  influence  which  was  now  extended  over  them  ;  they 
might  have  partaken  in  the  general  contamination  ;  they  might  have 
become  callous  to  the  obscenity  and  blasphemy  by  which  they  were 
habitually  assailed  •,  they  might  have  been  returned  upon  society 
unfitted  for  useful  and  laudable  pursuits,  and  prepared  to  drink 
deep  into  the  vices,  which  tend  to  its  destruction.  This  however 
was  not  the  case  with  these  excellent  young  persons.  They  em- 
ployed themselves  during  their  continuance  in  prison,  in  minutely 
observing  the  scene  which  was  passing  before  them ;  and  one  of 
them,  on  being  discharged,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  a  Memo- 
rial, in  which  he  not  only  gave  a  lively  description  of  the  condition, 
in  which  he  found  the  prison,  but,  in  stating  his  opinions  of  the 
remedy  to  be  applied,  displayed  views  of  a  very  enlightened  kind 
on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

I  am  unwilling  to  conclude  my  account  of  this  house  of  correc- 
tion, without  making  a  Sew  short  extracts  from  this  interesting 
Memorial : 

"By  residing  constantly  in  the  prison,"  he  says,  "my  oppor- 
tunities for  information  respecting  it  were  superior  to  any,  which 
could  be  obtained  by  a  merely  casual  visitor,  and  the  observations 
I  then  made,  assisted  by  the  information  I  received  from  others, 
produced  a  conviction  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  imprisoning 
criminals — improvement  in  their  morals — was  not  only  not  attained, 
but  that  their  imprisonment  apparently  confirmed  those  habits,  which 
it  was  intended  to  eradicate.  The  frequent  opportunities  which 
the  prisoners  have  of  mixing  indiscriminately  together  is  one  of  the 
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circumstances  most  worthy  of  observation.  They  are  separated 
into  three  divisions  in  the  evening ;  but  this  partial  separation  is 
very  far  from  preventing  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  so  much  inter- 
course during  the  day....  The  convicts  and  those  who  have  not 
been  tried  are  constantly  together  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
no  difference  was  observed  in  the  treatment  of  these  classes .  •  •  • 
From  the  known  character  of  the  inmates  of  this  house  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  extraordinary  pains  would  be  taken  to 
restore  them  to  society,  reclaimed  from  those  vices  which  before 
rendered  them  so  dangerous  ;  but  instead  of  these  wishes  being 
realised,  it  is  often  observed  by  the  public,  that  upon  their  libera- 
tion they  are  more  depraved  than  before  their  imprisonment,  and 
that,  if  they  were  not  rogues  when  they  went  in,  they  generally  are 
when  they  come  out It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  so  valuable  a  por- 
tion of  time  as  that  which  occurs  on  the  first  day  (Sunday)  should, 
under  the  present  management,  be  rendered  rather  subservient  than 
otherwise  to  their  already  vitiated  habits  ;  the  whole  of  the  day, 
except  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  they  are  in 
chapel,  being  left  entirely  at  their  own  disposal ;  so  far  at  least  as 
relates  to  morahty  and  religion.  Immediately  upon  leaving  the 
chapel,  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  manifests  a  total  forgetf  ulness 
of  the  day  5  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  the  same  brawling,  ill 
language,  and  boisterous  behaviour  then^  as  at  any  other  time  :  this 
is  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  any  serious  impressions  which 
might  have  been  made  upon  their  minds  by  the  service  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged.  The  day  is  spent  by  many  in  talking 
over  and  boasting  of  their  dishonest  actions  5  by  the  old  in  teaching, 
and  by  the  young  in  learning,  the  arts  of  deception ;  while  others 
are  gaming  or  knitting . . . .  On  the  evening  of  other  days  of  the  week 
the  same  scene  of  vice  and  idleness  takes  place.  The  prisoners 
themselves  appear  sensible  of  the  ennui  resulting  from  such  a  situ- 
ation, and  in  order  in  some  measure  to  avoid  it  they  have  made 
use  of  the  following  expedient.  A  set  of  by-laws  has  been  esta- 
blished by  mutual  consent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  them 
a  kind  of  court  is  instituted  from  among  the  prisoners.  Any  pri- 
soner accused  of  violating  the  laws  is  brought  before  this  court  and 
tried  :  if  found  guilty,  he  is  condemned  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  lashes  with  a  rope  kept  for  the  purpose.  If  any  fresh  prisoner  has 
been  committed  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  is  likewise  brought  up, 
informed  of  the  by-laws,  and  required  to  subscribe  a  penny  for  the 
support  of  a  newspaper.'  Should  he  be  destitute  of  money  they 
sometimes  seize  something  belonging  to  him  and  sell  it,  after  which 
they  oblige  him  to  sing  a  song  or  tell  a  tale  ;  and  if  he  refuses  to 

'  The  newspaper  is  now  discontinued. 
VOL.  XV.  Pam.  NO.  XXX.  2  E 
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submit,  he  undergoes  a  flagellation:  the  songs  are  generally  of  a 
licentious  cast.  The  Intention  of  all  this,  according  to  their  own 
account,  is  to  drown  reflection  and  prevent  melancholy,  the  very 
reasons  which  render  it  highly  objectionable.  •  •  .The  prisoners  in 
this  house  are  very  much  addicted  to  stealing,  a  propensity  which  is 
carried  so  far,  that  every  thing  upon  which  they  can  lay  their  hands 
with  a  prospect  of  its  being  concealed,  becomes  a  prey  to  their 
rapacity,  down  even  to  any  individual's  portion  of  bread. — Had  it 
not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  governor,  who  gave  us  proper 
notice  of  this  disposition  among  them,  I  believe  that  both  my  com- 
panions and  myself  would  have  materially  suflFered  inconsequence." 
Our  Memorialist  concludes  his  observations  by  stating  the  means 
which  appear  to  him  necessary  in  order  to  render  such  houses  as 
this  at  Wakefield  eflEicient  for  the  objects  of  their  institution,  viz. 
<«  A  careful  separation  of  all  the  different  classes  of  criminals,  a 
judicious  and  persevering  course  of  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
constant  employment,  and  a  vigilant  suppression  of  every  immo- 
rality in  conduct  and  conversation."' 

'  Since  writing  my  account  of  the  House  of  Correction  I  have  received 
a  copy  of  a  most  able  and  interesting  Report  presented   at  the  adjourned 
Michaelmas  sessions  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  a  committee  of 
magistrates,  who  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  prison^ 
The  committee  consisted  of  J.  A.  Stuart  Wortley,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Yorkshire; 
Sir  Francis  Wood,  Bart.,  and  Benjamin  Dealtry,  Esq.  In  their  Report,  these 
gentlemen,  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  bear  a  high  testimony  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  governor,  give  a  forcible  description  of  the  very  serious  evils 
which,  chiefly  from   its  extremely  crowded  state,  have  arisen  in  the  prison, 
and  strongly  impress  the  duty  of  providing  those  means,  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  made  effectual  for  the  purpose  oi correction :  *^  Without  these,"  they 
say,  "  a  house  of  correction  becomes  inevitably  a  school  and  nursery  of  vil- 
lainy ;  and  many,  who  go  into  it  accused  of  a  first  and  perhaps  a  trifling 
offence,  of  which  they  may  possibly  be  declared  not  guilty,  come  out  of  the 
society,  into  which  they  have  been  forced  by  the  defective  accommodations 
of  the  prison,  trained  and  prepared/or  a  more  matured  course  of  vice.     That  to 
prevent  this  is  a  moral  duty  imposed  upon  those,  who  are  in  fact,  from  their 
office,  responsible  to  the  Riding  for  the  defects  in  the  prison,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  m  the  mind  of  any  person,  who  thinks  at  all  upon  such  subjects  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  description  of  faults  (crimes  they  cannot  be  called) 
for  the  commission  of  which  we  are  daily  called  upon  to  send  persons  into 
confinement,  such  as  quarrels  between  masters  and  workmen,  misbehaviour 
of  apprentices,  disobedience  of  orders  of  bastardy,  and  several  other  such, 
how  can  we  justify  to  ourselves  the  leaving  the  prison  so  wanting  in  the 
opportunities  of  separation,  that  these  persons  must  be  exposed  to  pass  their 
periods  of  confinement  in  the  society  of  accused  and  convicted  felons  and  of 
vagrants  ?    And  what  must  be  our  feelings  when  called  upon  to  pass  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  a  criminal  perhaps  not  yet  grown  to  manhood,  or 
but  just  beginning  a  course  of  vice,  if,  v;hile  we  arc  going  through  the  mock- 
ery of  calling  him  to  a  sense  of  his  former  misconduct,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  his  punishment  may  lead  to  his  future  amendment,  we  are  consci- 
ous that  we  are,  from  the  7ieglcct  of  a  duty  ofxchich  the  lazo  has  not  left  us  even 
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YORK,  CITY  JAIL.' 

This  jail  is  a  new,  and  in  some  respects  a  commodious  building, 
and  is  kept  in  a  state  of  great  cleanliness  by  George  Rylah,  the 
jailer,  and  his  wife,  who  also  bear  the  character  of  real  benevo- 
lence towards  their  prisoners. 

There  is  a  good  day-room,  and  an  airy  court-yard  for  men  and 
women  prisoners  respectively  ;  but  no  further  classification  is  at- 
tempted. There  were  at  this  time  but  four  criminals  in  the  pri- 
son ;  one  woman  and  three  men.  No  regular  provision  exists  in 
this  jail  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  ;  but  the  woman  was 
engaged  in  needle- work ;  and  one  of  the  men,  who  was  placed  in  a 
small  room  by  himself,  was  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  watch- 
maker. 

The  sleeping-cells  are  well  ventilated,  and  the  bedding  sufficient. 
The  allowance  of  food  is  too  scanty,  consisting  only  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  bread  and  a  pennyworth  of  milk  per  day.  No  firing  is 
allowed,  and  clothing  only  in  cases  of  particular  necessity.  The 
prisoners  have  been  permitted,  at  their  own  request,  to  sleep  two  in  a 
cell ;  but  there  is  abundant  accommodation  for  single  sleeping  ;  and 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  it  would  be  enjoined  for  the  future. 
The  male  criminals  are  ironed. 

The  debtors'  apartments  in  this  prison  are  remarkably  pleasant 
and  commodious,  far  more  so  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  chap- 
lain gives  attendance  twice  in  the  week. 

The  House  of  Correction,  which  we  visited  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  company  with  the  same  gentlemen,  also  belongs  to  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  York,  and  is  a  place  of  confinement  for  petty  of- 
fenders before  trial,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  a   term  of  imprisonment.     The   building  is  of  a  construction 

the  excuse  of  ignorance ,  in  fact  consigning  him  to  an  imprisonment,  during 
which  it  is  almost  certain  that  ail  the  good  principles  still  left  in  him,  will 
be  destroyecl,  and  that  he  will  acquire  those  acquaintances  and  lessons, 
which  will  fit  him  for  other  and  mure  atrocious  crimes  ?"  The  committee 
conclude  their  Report,  by  recommending  the  expenditure  of  about  25,000/. 
in  order  to  extend  and  improve  the  prison. 

This  Report  appears  to  have  been  cordially  received  and  agreed  to  by  a 
very  numerous  assemblage  of  magistrates,  who  resolved  accordingly,  "That 
the  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  do  give  directions  to  the  surveyor  to  indict  the 
house  of  correction,  as  insufficient,  at  the  ensuing  Lent  Assizes.'' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  these  proceedings  deserve  the  warmest 
commendation.  When  we  see  our  magistrates  coming  forward  to  promote 
the  right  system  of  discipline^  on  principles  so  correct,  and  with  so  much 
manliness,  liberality,  and  vigor,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  of  improvement 
and  reformation  in  our  prisons?  ^ 

*  Visited  ninth  month  29th,  in  company  with  the  Aldermen  Wilson  and 
Peacock,  Samuel  Tuke  of  York,  and  several  others. 
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remarkably  convenient.  It  is  hexagonal,  and  divided  into  six  de- 
partments ;  the  governor's  house  being  placed  in  the  centre.  In 
every  department  there  is  a  range  of  airy  night-cells,  (in  which,  for 
the  most  part,  the  prisoners  sleep  singly,)  a  well  sized  court-yard, 
a  day-room,  a  work-room,  an  apartment  for  the  sick,  and  a  cell  for 
the  solitary  confinement  of  refractory  prisoners.  Every  room  ia 
the  governor's  house  commands  a  view  over  two  of  the  court-yards, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  these  yards,  and  all  that  passes 
in  them,  are  almost  constantly  under  actual  inspection.  The  cha- 
pel, which  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  governor's  house,  admits 
of  no  separation  between  the  men  and  women. 

Of  the  six  divisions  of  this  prison,  one  is  for  women,  and  the  other 
five  for  men  ;  the  male  convicts  or  confiners  are  separated  from  the 
untried  prisoners;  but  no  further  classification  appears  to  be  effect- 
ed. All  parts  of  the  prison  are  kept  in  a  state  of  much  neatness 
and  cleanliness. 

The  prisoners  meet  for  worship  twice  in  the  week.  They  are 
never  ironed.  Their  allowance  of  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  towards  the  employment  of  the 
tried  prisoners  ;  but  the  system  has  at  present  by  no  means  been 
carried  into  full  effect.  The  work  which  has  hitherto  been  provided  is 
called  hickling.  It  is  a  step  in  the  manufacture  of  hempen  cloth, 
by  which  an  individual  when  fully  employed  is  able  to  earn  only 
threepence  per  day.  Even  of  this  work,  however,  so  little  is  pro- 
cured, that  many  of  the  convicts  are  doing  little  or  nothing,  and 
the  untried  prisoners  are  totally  idle. 

As  this  house  of  correction  is  provided  with  several  work- rooms, 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  all  classes  of  the  prisoners  should 
not  be  fully  employed.  The  attention  of  the  magistrates  is,  at 
present,  much  directed  to  this  important  object ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  looms  into  the  pri- 
son, with  the  help  of  brush-making,  shoe-making,  turning,  and 
other  handicraft  trades,  the  present  deficiency  will  soon  be  reme- 
died. 

A  Committee  of  Ladies  has  been  formed,  with  thesanction  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intending the  females  in  the  two  prisons  which  I  have  now  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  similar  care  will  be  extended 
over  the  male  prisoners.  When  this  object  is  effected,  and  suffi- 
cient employment  provided,  there  will  be  little  to  prevent  either 
of  these  prisons  from  becoming  places  of  reform — prisons  tending 
to  the  diminution  of  crime. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  notes  on  the  various .  prisons 
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which  we  visited,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me,  in  giving  a  faith- 
ful narration  of  facts,  to  state  some  particulars  disgraceful  in  their 
nature,  and  injurious  in  their  consequences.  In  doing  this,  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  impute  blame  to  any  individual,  or  to  any 
set  of  men,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  subject  of  prison  discipline, 
like  many  others  of  great  practical  importance,  has  not,  till  lately, 
obtained  that  notice,  on  which  it  has  so  ample  a  claim. — Such  is 
the  frame  of  society,  and  so  numerous  are  the  avocations,  in  which 
most  men  are  engaged,  that  subjects  of  real  interest  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind  frequently  remain  disregarded  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  until  some  prominent  circumstances  happen  to  call  them  into 
view.  This  has  been  very  much  the  case  with  prison  discipline, 
which,  till  of  late  years,  has  been  little  noticed  and  little  under- 
stood. Howard,  indeed,  drew  much  of  the  public  attention  to  our 
prisons,  which  before  his  time  were  generally  the  sinks  of  extreme 
misery  and  terrible  disease.  But  his  efforts,  and  the  efforts  which 
he  excited  in  others,  were  directed  more  to  the  alleviation  of  dis- 
tress than  to  the  diminution  of  crime  ;  more  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  prisoner's  health  than  the  reformation  of  his  morals.  Un- 
doubtedly all  these  objects  found  a  place  in  the  views  of  that 
great  and  enlightened  philanthropist :  but  public  sentiment  on  the 
more  important  points  had  made  but  little  progress  ^  and  a  judici- 
ous system  of  kind  superintendence,  of  careful  religious  instruction, 
and  of  constant  employment,  was  then  but  little  contemplated. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  subject  of  astonishment,  that  so  many  of 
our  prisons  are  inadequate,  in  their  present  state,  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  reform. 

Now,  the  case  is  widely  different :  the  public  attention  is  fully 
awake  to  the  subject ;  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  and  the 
true  principles  of  prison  discipline  are  beginning  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood. It  is  granted  on  all  hands,  that  if  we  would  diminish 
crimes  we  must  give  to  our  punishments  a  tendency  to  reform  cri- 
minals ;  and  that,  in  our  prisons  in  particular,  this  tendency  can  be  no 
otherwise  promoted,  than  by  a  regular  system  of  inspection,  classi- 
fication, instruction,  and  employment.  Since  such  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  however  we  may  excuse  the  mistakes  of  our 
predecessors,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  continuance  in  the  old  sys- 
tem of  management  would  be  extremely  culpable.  As  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  a  disposition  to  adliere  to  that  system  is 
by  no  means  prevalent : — on  the  contrary,  a  zeal  for  improvement 
is  conspicuous.  To  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  and  districts 
through  which  we  passed,  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  kind- 
ness and  openness  with  which  they  received  us ;  and  the  correct 
and  benevolent  views  entertained  by  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  by 
most  of  the  jailers,  afford  fair  grounds  for  expectation,  that  a  general 
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efFort  for  the  amelioration  of  their  prisons  will  not  be  withheld. 
To  these  remarks  may  with  propriety  be  added  the  following 
notice  : 

Some  time  since,  a  Society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  Improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline.  The  Committee  of  that  Society  have  been  indefatigable 
not  only  in  procuring  information  respecting  prisons,  and  in  sug- 
gesting the  requisite  improvements,  but  in  forming  plans  for  the 
erection  of  new  jails  to  the  greatest  advantage  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  It  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  those,  who  have 
it  in  view  to  erect  new  prisons,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  from  motives  of  be- 
nevolence, have  made  the  subject  their  study,  and  are  already  in 
possession  of  much  experience  respecting  it.  Any  letters  on  this 
subject,  addressed  to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  M.  P.  Spitalfields, 
or  to  the  Committee,  Samuel  Hoare,  jun.,  62,  Lombard-street, 
will  not  fail  to  receive  at  their  hands  a  ready  and  early  attention. 


